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4 BYZANTINE SEASONAL ANTIPHONS' 
ne 
ne N Eden the wood bore bitterness, 
i The wood of the cross brought sweeter life. 

For Adam did eat and perished utterly; 

We fare sumptuously on the flesh of Christ, 

Are quickened and deified, in holy mystery. 

Given part in the kingdom eternal of God 
~ We cry out in faith— 
“i Praise, O Lord, to Thy suffering. 
— * 

HE Day of Resurrection! 
Let us radiate Christ’s glory. 

Pascha Domini, Pascha est! 
se For from death to life, 

And from earth to heaven, 
ed Christ our God 
he Has raised us. 
> Triumphantly we chant His triumph. 
er 
“of Let the heavens too 
- Fittingly sing forth their gladness. 
ate Earth be thou exceeding glad; 
. And thou, O cosmos universal, 

Invisible and manifest, 

Make festive merriment. 

For Christ is risen— 
- Joy unceasing! 
led 

*From the Greek breviary. 
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THE LORD HAS TRULY ARISEN! ALLELUIA! 


‘THOUGHTS FOR EASTER 


HIS is the chosen and holy day, the first among all the 
4 Sabbaths, their king and lord, the feast of feasts, the 
; solemnity of solemnities; for this day do we praise 

Christ through all ages.”” With an overwhelming 
enthusiasm and joy does the entire Christian world 
annually hail the resurrection of its Savior and Lord. The rousing 
Gloria in excelsis after the somewhat monotonous litany of the 
saints, and to an even greater degree, the triumphant clarion call 
of the triple alleluia that follows upon the glorious Epistle of the 
Holy Saturday Mass, awaken even the most stolid of minds to 
the realization that “‘this is the day which the Lord has made,” 
and that all men “‘must exult and rejoice in it.” 

Everybody knows that the feast of the resurrection is the 
greatest of the Church’s celebrations. Why it is such, however, is 
less clear to many. The only reason they can allege is the ordinary 
Easter Sunday pulpit theme: that Christ’s resurrection is the 
strongest proof of His divinity. It would be strange, however, if 
the mere apologetic value of the resurrection had sufficed to raise 
its liturgical re-presentation to the height it occupies on the year’s 
horizon. Liturgical feasts have in the first place soteriological, not 
argumentative significance. Easter, therefore, is more than a proof; 
if it is the feast of feasts, it must in some way re-present the climax 
of our redemption. 

The Gospel of Easter Monday tells us the story of Christ's 
appearance to the disciples on their way to Emmaus. They were 
disappointed and sad, because of the passion and death of Him 
whom they had considered the Messias. Christ answered them: 
“O foolish and slow of heart! . . . Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and so to enter into His glory?’’ But He 
“entered into His glory,’’ essentially, at the resurrection. It is in ac- 
cordance with Christ’s own teaching, therefore, that His passion 
and death are not to be considered as an independent or final chap- 
ter in His redemptive career, but rather as the gateway to the glori- 





1An Easter antiphon from the Greek breviary. 
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THE LORD HAS ARISEN 


ous life of His resurrection. His death was the transitus to His 
transfigured life. Hence His passion was a “‘beata passio’’; Christ 
“reigned from the wood,’’ His cross was a ‘“‘victorious banner,” 
and His suffering was a ‘‘noble triumph’ because of the Easter 
victory which all this prefaced. 

The resurrection is the ‘‘climax’’ of mankind's redemption, 
because it represents the ultimate perfection of Christ’s own re- 
demptive labors. We of the Occident are nowadays more inclined 
to lay exclusive stress on the Good Friday events. Perhaps there 
is some truth in the viewpoint quoted by Arseniew, and adopted 
by him with reservations, that the suffering Christ occupies the 
center of the religious experience of the members of the Latin, or 
Western Church, whereas Byzantine piety, more conservative and 
hence more in accord with early Christian ideology, is primarily 
concerned with the joy of the risen Savior.’ Certain it is that the 
early centuries of Christianity throbbed with an exuberant and all- 
conquering spiritual optimism, based on the fact of the resurrec- 
tion. Whether we read the Scriptures of the New Testament or 
early ecclesiastical records (e.g., the Acta Martyrum), whether 
we examine the paintings of the catacombs or the magnificent sym- 
bolism of the mosaic representations in the basilicas, we must rec- 
ognize that the joy of the Easter mystery pervades all. The very 
fact that the Sabbath, the holy-day instituted by God Himself, 
and sanctified by centuries of observance gave way so quietly to 
Sunday, “‘because . . . Jesus Christ our Savior on this day rose 
from the dead’’ (St. Justin), and that every Sunday, often the 
only day of the week on which the liturgy was officially celebrated, 
constituted a ‘“‘miniature Easter,’’ is a significant indication of the 
prominence of Christ’s resurrection in the spiritual lives of the 
Christians. All this does not, of course, argue that the meaning of 
the crucifixion was ignored to any degree. Christ “‘redeemed us 
by His passion and death and resurrection’’ for these acts cul- 
minated His entire lifetime of redeeming activity. But the events 
from the Last Supper tothe resurrection were not considered so 
much as isolated happenings, each having its separate import, but 


*Expressions taken from the passion liturgy. 
*Ostkirche und Mystik, p. 11. 
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rather as forming one organic whole. The resurrection was the 
crowning point, the official divine seal on the entire work of 
redemption and especially of the last few days. Hence the special 
prominence accorded it. 

Or to look at the facts from a slightly different angle. Both 
the death of Christ and His resurrection were efficient causes of our 
justification. But justification logically contains a double aspect: 
death to sin and arising to the new life of divine grace. In view of 
our union with Christ, our head, it was but natural that in speak- 
ing of our justification the ‘‘death to sin’’ part be ascribed in a 
particular manner to the efficacy of Christ’s death, whereas our 
“rising to new life’’ be more closely associated with Christ’s own 
resurrection. As St. Thomas in later centuries put it: Christ’s death 
and resurrection are the exemplary causes of our death to sin and 
newness of life respectively (Summa III, 56, 2, ad 4). St. Paul’s 
description of baptism’ presupposes this conception. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the liturgy of this time of the Church year echoes the 
ancient ideology. How except in the light of the above could the 
Church ascribe to the resurrection all the great things she does in 
the Holy Saturday Exultet? The Easter preface expresses the same 
doctrine beautifully and succinctly: “‘He is the true Lamb... 
who by dying hath overcome our death and by rising again hath 
restored our life.’’ And since the positive aspect of our justifica- 
tion—the acquisition of a new and divine life—is more expres- 
sive of our ultimate aim in life, the resurrection of Christ came to 
be viewed as the climax and perfection of our redemption. Re- 
demption in the New Dispensation, however, does not immedi- 
ately contact the individual as individual, but as member of the 
Church. Redemption, according to the saving will of God, must 
come through the agency of the Church and the means of grace 
committed to her. Hence the true Church must necessarily be a 
“resurrection Church.’’ That the Catholic Church is such in reality 
is admirably illustrated by Abbot Vonier in his recent provocative 
book, The Spirit and the Bride. He says: “‘She (the Church) is 
the sign of Christ’s resurrection, because she has in herself all the 


‘Rom. 6, 2 ff. In the monastic breviary, this passage appropriately consti- 
tutes the first nocturn lessons for the feast of Easter. 
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THE LORD HAS ARISEN 


qualities of that resurrection. . . . The Spirit of Pentecost is the 
Spirit of the resurrection and His testimony is the testimony of the 
glorification of Christ’’ (p. 68 f.). The Church is the body of the 
risen, glorified Christ. His transfiguring glory is hers also. In fact, 
her mission on earth consists precisely in this: to make the glory 
of Christ operative among men in ever greater extension and in- 
tensity. It is hers to transmit to her children; it belongs, in fact, 
to the very fibre of her being. And therefore, also, no matter how 
contrary and hopeless her situation may appear at any given time 
and in given circumstances, the ‘‘resurrection Church’’ is confident 
that she will emerge victorious—at least as far as supernatural, 
eternal gains are concerned. The defeatist attitude is essentially 
foreign to her nature. ‘Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus 
imperat”’ is the song that is constantly on her lips. 

It must be our song too. We are members of the “‘resurrection 
Church’’; we were given participation in the glorification of Christ 
at our baptism. And the holy Sacrifice, as well as all the other 
sacraments at our disposal are means to further the intensity of that 
Paschal transfiguration in us. Hence, in spite of all difficulties we 
may encounter, our knowledge that we “‘are risen with Christ”’ 
and ‘“‘glorified with Christ’’ gives us the right and imposes the duty 
of cultivating optimism and supernatural joy. There is a frightful 
amount of pessimism rampant in the world today. Too late did 
men discover that the idols which their own intellects conceived 
and their own hands constructed—in vaunted independence of 
God—had very clayey feet indeed. Excessive self-reliance often 
ended up in despairing bitterness and a hopeless sense of futility. 
As members of the risen Christ, we know that such an attitude 
belies the all-important fact of His resurrection and of mankind's 
redemption. We dare not forget that the spirit of negation is the 
spirit of evil. ‘““We are risen with Christ’’ who is Himself “the 
resurrection and the life.’’ Our attitude therefore must be positive. 
For although our life is as yet ‘‘hid with Christ in God,’’ we know 
with the confident certainty of faith that ‘‘when Christ shall ap- 
pear, then shall we also appear with Him in glory” (Epistle of 
Holy Saturday). 

GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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FREQUENT COMMUNION AND SOCIAL 
REGENERATION 


“umes | should be significant for us that the same pope who 


promoted frequent Communion thirty years ago had 
as his guiding ideal the restoration of all things in 
Christ, the bringing of all things under the headship 
of Christ. We find the very same significance in the 
fact that the later Pius aimed at the universal reign of Christ in 
the kingdom of Christ on earth and is also eminently the successor 
of the great Leo as the pope of social reconstruction. All of these 
are but inseparable phases of one and the same great movement for 
the reflourishing in every way among all the faithful of the true 
Christian spirit. Hence the very intimate relation that exists between 
frequent Communion and social regeneration. 

Time and again the Quadragesimo anno mentions the need 
of returning to the Gospel spirit before man can hope to achieve 
a social regeneration. ‘“There can be no other remedy than a frank 
and sincere return to the teaching of the Gospel.’’ “However, if we 
examine matters diligently and thoroughly we shall perceive clearly 
that this longed-for social reconstruction must be preceded by a 
profound renewal of the Christian spirit.”’ 





Our age is quite unchristian in all phases of life, especially 
public life. ‘“The fundamental cause of this defection from the 
Christian law in social and economic matters, and of the apostasy 
of many workingmen from the Catholic faith which has resulted 
from it, is the disorderly affection of the soul, a sad consequence 
of original sin.”’ It is our present-day selfish individualism, ‘‘mere 
sordid selfishness, which is the disgrace and the great crime of the 
present age.”” In its place we must again have a “‘Qnion of hearts 
and minds.” ‘“This union, binding men together, is the main prin- 
ciple of stability in all institutions. ... Then only will it be pos- 
sible to unite all in harmonious striving for the common good, 
when all sections of society have the intimate conviction that they 
are members of a single family and children of the same heavenly 
Father, and further, that they are ‘one body in Christ and everyone 
members one of another’.’’ So far the encyclical. 
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SOCIAL REGENERATION 


The spirit essential for social regeneration is twofold: (1) the 
spirit of universal brotherhood in Christ, and (2) the spirit of in- 
dividual sacrifice for the common cause of this brotherhood, which 
is the cause of Christ. Need we point out at all that precisely this 
twofold spirit is the supernatural effect of the Eucharist and that 
frequent Communion cannot possibly help producing this spirit in 
souls unless men by ignorance or false attitudes prevent the sacra- 
mental effect from producing an abundant life? 


Yet it would not be difficult to prove the thesis, not only that 
this twofold spirit of Christ has often been wanting in us, but also 
that many of us in this age of exaggerated individualism have not 
consciously connected it up with the celebration of the eucharistic 
Sacrifice-sacrament. This means that what is uppermost in the 
mind of the Church regarding sacramental reception of Christ has 
not infrequently been least emphatic in our conscious minds. In 
this connection I shall take the liberty of quoting from several para- 
graphs of a book that has not as yet been offered to the general 
public.’ 


‘““The Eucharist can come into being only in the sacramental 
continuation of Calvary. The Eucharist as the permanent presence 
of Christ under the species of bread and wine is always the result 
of the sacramental enactment of the mystery of Christ’s passion and 
death. Christ in the Eucharist is always the divine victim of Cal- 
vary. Hence sacramental reception of the Eucharist is ever a real 
union with the eternal victim of the cross. It is the immolated 
Christ we receive and are assimilated to, His flesh and blood we 
partake of. As often as we do this, do we not announce the death 
of the Lord and die unto sin with Him?... 


“In regard to not a few persons who attend Mass and receive 
Communion frequently, the question must arise: How can they do 
this so regularly and yet apparently remain unaffected in their daily 
lives, showing no improvement in the true spirit of Christ? The 
answer must be found in the absence of the sacrifice-mindedness 
spoken of above... . 


*Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Life in Christ. Published in mimeograph form by 
the Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“This point is not a matter of theory only, but of practical 
daily life. Communion means fellowship with Christ, and fellow- 
ship with the members of Christ as well; for we cannot separate 
Christ from His members and truly cling to Him if we do not love 
them. Many persons who are good Christians in church, even in 
daily Mass, display great snobbishness in their contact with their 
fellowmen; or they show a hard relentlessness in their dealings 
with others; or real race-prejudice, and the like. In all such in- 
stances these persons are knowingly or unknowingly acting con- 
trary to the pledge they have made to God in the eucharistic Sac- 
rifice, a pledge that was sealed by God himself in Communion. Re- 
ceiving Christ in Communion means giving up for Christ all that 
is not of Christ... . 


“By uniting the members more intimately with the divine 
Head, the Eucharist cements the members themselves in the bond 
of divine love. Hence the Eucharist has been called the sacrament 
of the mystical body of Christ. Each member is made more fully 
another Christ by partaking of the Eucharist, and all the mem- 
bers are united together more firmly in their one Head Christ. The 
Church Fathers, e.g., St. Augustine, St. John Chrysostom, ex- 
plained this effect by pointing out the analogy of the one bread 
made out of many grains of wheat; and St. Paul had already 
made the same application to this effect of spiritual unity: “For we 
being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread’ 
(1 Cor. 10, 17).’’°—(Pp. 88-89). 


What is thus theologically essential in the Eucharist is also 
what the liturgy prays for, especially in relation to the eucharistic 
mystery. Thus in the secret prayer of Corpus Christi (and votive 
Masses of the Blessed Sacrament) the Church prays: “In Thy 
mercy, O Lord, we beseech Thee, grant to Thy Church the gifts 
of unity and peace, which are mystically shown forth in the offer- 
ings we make to Thee.’’ What is ‘‘mystically shown forth” in the 
Eucharist is by this sacrament of sacraments also signified sacra- 
mentally, i.e., effected ex opere operato. It needs only to be realized 
by us in its true aspects and then cooperated with. The living out 
in our daily life of the supernatural unity effected by the Eucharist 
is dependent on our right understanding or right frame of mind. 
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SOCIAL REGENERATION 


Therefore the Church prays for this in some of her postcommun- 
ions. Thus, “Pour forth upon us, O Lord, the spirit of Thy char- 
ity: that those whom Thou hast fed with the Paschal sacraments 
Thou, by Thy loving kindness, mayest make to be of one mind” 
(Easter Mass). We may take it as significant that this prayer is 
said on the very feast of the Paschal sacrament, the Eucharist, and 
again in almost the exact words at the beginning of Lent, the sea- 
son of self-denial or of sacrifice-mindedness: “‘Pour forth upon us, 
O Lord, the spirit of Thy love: that as Thou hast fed us with the 
one bread from heaven, so mayest Thou, by Thy mercy, make us 
of one mind.” 

In order to live out in our daily actions the intimate unity 
and brotherhood of charity that the sacrament effects in us super- 
naturally, we must doff the old man of pagan individualism and 
willingly live as victims in Christ, given over not to self but to the 
kingdom of Christ. 

We cannot escape from the devastating individualism of our 
day with its supreme emphasis on the senses without conquest of 
the latter. This conquest is achieved through the Eucharist: ‘““We 
beseech Thee, O Lord, that the efficacy of this heavenly gift may 
possess our souls and bodies; that its effect, and not our own senses, 
may ever have dominion within us’’ (postcommunion, fifteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost). The eucharistic spirit of victimhood with 
Christ must pervade our everyday life increasingly: ‘‘May this sac- 
rifice, O God, both endure in us in action and be strengthened in 
effect’’ (secret, Friday of second week in Lent). In fact, ours must 
be a continuous offering of self to God as inspired by the Eucharist: 
“In Thy mercy, O Lord, we beseech Thee, hallow these gifts; re- 
ceive the offering of this spiritual victim, and make of us too an 
eternal oblation to Thee’’ (secret, Monday after Pentecost). And 
if the cause of Christ, which includes the Christian reconstruction 
of the social order in an eminent degree, should mean dedication 
of self to Christ even unto martyrdom, it is again the Eucharist 
which gives us the strength, for in it “‘we offer . . . that sacrifice 
from which all martyrdom has drawn its source’ (secret, Friday 
of third week in Lent). 
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Frequent Communion, which includes frequent Mass (intel- 
ligent frequenting of the Eucharist) is Christ’s essential way of ef- 
fecting the death of disruptive selfishness in men and of effecting 
the union of supernatural charity, both of which are essential to 
the good life here on earth. Without Christ there is increasing indi- 
vidualism and its consequent social disruption. 

It is not without an instructive lesson to us that the fuller 
call to social reconstruction followed some time after the call to 
frequent Communion. For the two are not only related in some 
way, but are intimately bound up as cause and effect. If only men 
can be true to the sublime meaning of the one, the other will be- 
come ever more possible of achievement and ever closer to divine 
realization. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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The apostolate of the laity is a continuation and 
prolongation of the hierarchical apostolate of the priest- 
hood. Through the character received in baptism, the 
Christian has the power to assist at the public worship 
of the Church, to offer the sacrifice of the body and blood 
of our Lord with the priest, to receive this body and 
blood in Communion, to receive all the other sacraments 
of the faith, and thus to participate vitally in the sacra- 
mental action of the Church. The character conferred by 
confirmation gives the Christian a new power: that of 
defending the faith publicly, of entering into every or- 
ganization instituted for the purpose of spiritual combat. 
The terms defense and combat here refer to all actions 
tending to conserve the faith among the faithful or of 
making it triumph among those who reject it. In this 
combat the battle is waged with the shining weapons of 
charity —LA VIE SPIRITUELLE, March 1, 1935, pp. 


291 f. 
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ON DISPROPORTION IN LITURGICAL 
OBSERVANCE 


*“That same love, that pious and well-instructed reverence, which 
Cardinal Baronius felt for his fair basilica, it is my wish to inspire in 
all my readers towards the ancient Roman Office, which the Breviary 
of the Council of Trent has preserved for us.’’"—-BATIFFOL. 


mm CSPITE the growing influence of the current move- 
ment on behalf of a deeper knowledge of the liturgy, 
it may be asked if what the late Edmund Bishop 
called ‘‘the genius of the Roman rite” is yet under- 
stood to any notable extent. Even in circles where 
one might expect to find a degree of understanding, more or less 
complete, of the spirit which determines the ethos of the Roman 
liturgy, the actual state of liturgical observance soon convinces the 
observer that the reverse is the case. If the unity—notwithstanding 
obvious dislocations in the Canon, of interest primarily to archae- 
ologians, a marvelous spiritual and formal unity yet pervades the 
Mass—if this unity, which, binding together constant and variable 
parts, underlies the form of every service in our office books, were 
really discerned, would we suffer such a liturgical monstrosity as a 
High Mass at which the choir omits the Proper? The late Dr. 
Adrian Fortescue wrote harshly of “‘the practice of saying a Low 
Mass while the choir sings bits of things.’’* Not less worthy of 
sharp recrimination is the practice of celebrating High Mass while 
the choir neglects to sing the very texts which bear directly on the 
office of the day. 

Another quite common fault is seen in the placing of inappro- 
priate emphasis on this or that part of a service. This tendency ex- 
presses itself in various ways, one of the most striking being the 
practice (which prevails in a number of churches) of solemnly 
singing a figured setting of the Miserere at the conclusion of Lauds 
in Tenebrae. This proceeds not merely from a flagrant violation 
of the rubric in the Antiphonale, ‘“‘Cum incipitur v. Christus 
factus est, Omnes genuflectunt; et eo finito, dicitur Pater noster, 
totum sub silentio. Postea Psalmus Miserere aliquantulum alttus,”’ 
but from a fundamental lack of knowledge of the climax of the 





1Adrian Fortescue, The Mass: A Study of the Roman Liturgy. London. 
Longmans, 1914. p. 191, note 1. 
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office, or from a failure to accord due recognition to that climax. 
The thought to which the entire series of anthems and psalms and 
responsories has been leading is expressed in the final anthem, 
Christ, for our sake became obedient unto death; to emphasize 
Have mercy upon me (quite a different idea) destroys the fine pro- 
portion of the service. It is true that the thought of Christ’s death 
for us may well provoke the plea for mercy, but this had better 
form part of our private meditation and not intrude itself on the 
official form of the service in any way other than by the recitation 
aliquantulum altius [sc. quam orationem dominicalem] of the 
psalm as required by the rubric. The Miserere has been sung but a 
few minutes before, at the beginning of Lauds, and a protracted 
repetition serves no purpose; it but lengthens a ceremony already 
sufficiently long. ‘Those choirmasters who desire to employ an elab- 
orate setting of the psalm should insert it at the beginning of Lauds 
and not after the Benedictus. And it may be remarked here that 
there is no rubrical and certainly no aesthetic compulsion to choose 
the same setting of this psalm on each day. The plainsong is each 
day in a different tone, a fact which ought to be suggestive to those 
who employ, as they legitimately may, a figured setting of the 
psalm. Nothing is more likely to become wearisome than the repe- 
tition of the same setting on the three days, year after year. There 
are those in our midst who revere, and apparently desire to revive 
in altis locis, conditions which existed at Trinity Church, New 
York, prior to the appointment, in 1839, of Dr. Edward Hodges 
as organist and choirmaster. “‘As an instance of stagnation and 
neglect,’’ says the historian of Trinity choir, ‘‘it is stated that 
Jackson’s Te Deum in F had been sung at Trinity Church on 
every Sunday for nearly twenty years.’” 

It is idle to plead the use of the Papal Chapel as a reason for 
assigning a position of prominence to the Miserere at this point in 
the service. And this not merely on an application of the principle 
non pro locis res, sed pro rebus loca nobis amanda sunt,’ for, as 
Fortescue says, “‘is is a mistake, from the point of view of Canon 


*Arthur H. Messiter, A History of the Choir and Music of Trinity Church. 
New York. E. S. Gorham, 1900. p. 38. 


*St. Gregory's [spurious] letter to St. Augustine, as given by Bede, i. 27. 
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DISPROPORTION IN LITURGY 


Law, to take the local customs of the city of Rome as our stand- 
ard. . . . When, as happens not unfrequently, the local Roman 
custom differs from the rubrics of liturgical books or the rules of 
lawful liturgical authority, far from abandoning the rules ourselves, 
we should rather regret that they are not always obeyed exactly in 
Rome.’”* The Papal Chapel, like the Roman basilice and various 
cathedral and collegiate churches throughout Europe, may some- 
times with propriety indulge in practices which do not concern 
the universal Church. Their authority is that of venerable custom 
and ancient usage. We, lacking such precedent, must be guided by 
the prescriptions of the Caeremoniale Episcoporum and the rubrics 
of the service books. 

A minor argument (minor, because it is determined by aes- 
thetic and psychological considerations) against this second solemn 
rendition of the Miserere in music is that such a prolongation weak- 
ens the dramatic effect of what should be a short period of dark- 
ness. One cannot stretch a breathless moment beyond a certain 
point. 

It may seem that I exaggerate the importance of this specific 
case of misapplied emphasis, but, after all, it is obviously indica- 
tive of a not uncommon tendency to misunderstand the true char- 
acter of the Roman rite, and it may be taken as typical of errors 
which arise from ignorance or indifference; either those who regu- 
late such matters are strangely unaware of this true character or 
they do not care sufficiently about it to be interested in its preserva- 
tion. ““The chief note of the Roman rite has always been its austere 
simplicity. This is its essential note, compared with the florid 
Eastern rites. It is surely worth while to preserve this note ex- 
ternally also, to repress any Byzantine tendencies in our ceremo- 
nies.""* Now, one of the ways by which this austerity manifests 
itself is by directness in the expression of an idea; witness the older 
among our collects. We may see this directness in every office in 
our liturgical books; an action is contemplated, certain definite 
preparations are made, the climax is reached, and immediately the 


*Adrian Fortescue, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, London. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1920. p. xxi. 


"Fortescue, op. cit., p. xix. 
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service concludes without the introduction of any further ideas to 
obscure the central theme. 

This directness is particularly noticeable in the office of Ves- 
pers, which, from the aesthetic viewpoint, is perhaps the purest 
service we have. A group of psalms, bound together and unified 
by certain specially designated anthems selected because of their 
connection with the dominating thought which it is desired to 
commemorate, are succeeded by a short lesson and a hymn cele- 
brating this thought in more specific terms; then the versicle, sug- 
gestive in its brief and pithy propriety, prepares the way for the 
Canticle of the Virgin, which, ushered in by its proper anthem, 
expresses the intimate communion with the Object of all devotion 
which the worshipper at this stage should feel and opens the way 
to the outpouring of praise and petition in the collect. This last 
being said the office proper is terminated by another versicle, and 
the climax of the service being passed all is considered over. 

Precisely the same spirit governs the form of the Mass. How 
short, in contrast to the preparation, is the Mass after the Conse- 
cration. And, after the Communion the end comes so quickly as 
to seem almost abrupt. A contemporary writer on the Mass, dis- 
cussing this, says: “In general the progress of any public liturgical 
function of the Church works up to a culmination by successive 
steps. But once the culmination is reached, the closing action is 
short and rapid. This feature we find well illustrated in the Mass. 
. . . Because the Eucharist is both sacrifice and sacrament, and the 
sacrament is the logical outcome of the sacrifice, the liturgical action 
goes forward up to the Communion. The latter is the most per- 
fect consummation of our union with Christ. With it the purpose 
of the entire action of the Mass has been achieved. Hence with her 
fine understanding of human nature the Church .does not linger 
over the conclusion of her eucharistic worship.’” 

As the Mass is the “‘drama re-enacting the mystery of our 
Lord’s great sacrifice on Calvary,’’ the office of Tenebrae is the 
threnody of Christians meditating on that sacrifice, and it reaches 
its culmination when Christus factus est pro nobis obediens usque 





*Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., My Sacrifice and Yours. The Liturgical Press, 
1927. 9. 33. 
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DISPROPORTION IN LITURGY 


ad mortem has been sung. To intrude other ideas and to cause 
them to assume a position of prominence at this point is contrary 
to the genius of the Roman rite. It is as though at the end of Mass 
the last gospel were to be solemnly sung with lights and incense. 

A simple solution of the difficulty would seem to offer itself 
in the consideration and analysis of the general form of liturgical 
observance characteristically Roman as it manifests itself in this or 
that office. Were the Byzantines among us to read the office of 
Tenebrae with even the most cursory degree of analytic attention 
they would surely understand what its purpose is, and what its 
central theme; and they would then realise that any misplacement 
of emphasis results in a degree of disproportion wholly destructive 
of the form of the service. In a rite so distinguished for simple di- 
rectness as is the Roman it would seem that not even the most 
mediocre intelligences could remain ignorant of this fact were they 
to read and consider the rites they intend to perform and the words 
they purpose to declaim. Quod est in votis! 

ALASTAIR GUINAN 
New York, N. Y. 


BSS STE PTF COB 


In the liturgy the Church displays God as He really 
is, clearly and unmistakably, tn all His greatness, and sets 
us in His presence as His creatures. She teaches us those 
aboriginal methods of communion with God which are 
adapted to His nature and ours—Prayer, Sacrifice, Sacra- 
ments. Through sacred actions and readings she awakes 
in us those great fundamental emotions of adoration, 
gratitude, penitence and petition. 

In the liturgy man stands before God as He really 
is, in an attitude of prayer which acknowledges that man 
is a creature and gives honor to God. This brings the en- 
tire spiritual world into the right perspective. Every- 
thing is called by the right name and assumes its real 
form—face to face with the true God, man becomes 
truly man.—ROMANO GUARDINI in The Church and 
the Catholic, p. 65 f. 
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“PREFACE TO RELIGION” 


E first sentence of Berrard Iddings Bell’s Preface to 
Religion’ reads: ““There are three primary divisions 
according to which human experience may be classi- 
fied—Science, Art, and Religion.”” The present writer 
balked at once. What about his pet hobby of philos- 
ophy? Further reading indicated that the author did not in mind 
exclude what Catholics mean by philosophy. So much for that. As 
to further points, is it the province of the book reviewer to pounce 
on the statements with which he disagrees or to indicate the good 
elements of a book? If the former, then this article will not be a 
book review at all. 










The Preface to Religion consists of four lectures that were 
given to a class of typical college students of today, “‘several hun- 
dred students in all’’ who had but the vaguest notion of what re- 
ligion used to be and ‘‘were usually without any cultic practice.” 
The purpose of the lectures was not “to convert anyone to any- 
thing’’ but ‘‘to impart to the young men some notion of what Re- 
ligion has been, and still is, in the vital and intellectual life of man 
as man.” Certainly a noble objective this, and for many Catholic 
lay apostles the first step today towards bringing a pagan world 
nearer to Christ. 

The first lecture on ‘‘Origins”’ stresses the four basic concepts 
that an examination of both earlier and later religions reveals. 
These are: ‘“The concept of the supernatural; the concept of sin, or 
alienation between man and the supernatural; the concept of re- 
demption by sacrifice, or reconciliation between man and the super- 
natural; and the concept of grace, or power received by man from 
the supernatural.’’ After these concepts are explained, the lecture 
proceeds to a brief exposition of the three elements of religion as 
indicated in the following statement: “‘It needs also to be remarked 
that in all normal Religion, in every proper Faith, there are to be 
observed a Cult and a Creed and a Code.” 

This approach, it seems, is admirably suited for our day. How 
much energy do not apologists waste by trying at once to con- 


*Harper and Brothers, New York. 1935. 198 pp. $1.75. 
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“PREFACE TO RELIGION” 


vince the other man that he is wrong and the apologist is right? 
Christian apologetics must rather proceed today by a simple 
straightforward exposition of truth, and in accordance with present 
pagan conditions this means first of all an explanation of the es- 
sential elements that make up religion. Unless that is done suc- 
cessfully and some desire is aroused, all further effort is useless. 
We are reminded of the university professor who gave a lecture on 
religion to students of another university. The students were taken 
aback by the statement that religion has an intellectual content. 
They had never heard of that before; they thought religion was 
only sentimental emotionalism. They were so intrigued that a 
group invited the professor to a private discussion which lasted 
for hours. 

The second lecture deals with ‘“The Development of Hebrew 
Religion’’ which is stated entirely in terms of negative criticism. 
Had the author followed a more conservative historical evaluation 
of Jewish history, it would have served much better to illustrate 
the conclusions he arrives at at the end of the lecture: ““The Rem- 
nant, the Messiah, the Servant—it was on these three ideas, the 
culmination of prophetic insight, and not merely on popular 
Jewish religion, that Christianity was to be built, itself a new 
Judaism and, in its own estimation at least, a Judaism completed 
and fulfilled.”’ 

The third lecture is on ““The Emergence of Christianity.”’ It 
omits all reference to the primacy of the See of Rome, without in 
this instance making any denial of it, except perhaps by the im- 
plication of silence. The Christian religion is explained in terms of 
creed, cult, code. It is interesting to note that this time creed comes 
before cult in the series, as it properly should. In regard to the 
code the author says that ‘“‘the dynamic character of righteous con- 
duct is the first principle of Christian morals.’’ To be good always 
means being good for something, and ultimately the love of God. 
The moral principles are summed up as follows: 

‘“(a) That right conduct is positive, dynamic, and creative, 
rather than negative, flaccid, and quiescent; (b) that spiritual 
power is to be gained only at the cost of a healthy moral asceti- 
cism, since possessions (beyond enough to satisfy simple needs) 
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always tend to a distraction of purpose and an enervation of man- 
hood; (c) that man is always to be regarded as an end and not 
as an instrument; (d) that every individual is infinitely precious 
in God's sight, but that the individual flowers only in sacrifice of 
himself for the glory of God and the good of the brethren; and 
(e) that love is stronger than force or hate’ (p. 103). The lec- 
ture concludes with the wise advice: “If by anyone traditional 
Christianity is intelligently to be either believed or rejected, pro- 
moted or attacked, changed or kept static, by such a one it needs 
must first be understood.’’ Not the least task of the apostle of 
Catholic Action today is to make Christianity understood by 
those who now reject or attack it. 


The fourth lecture treats the interesting subject of ““The 
Kingdom and the World.’’ Analogous to the struggle of the his- 
torical Israel with its surrounding world is the struggle of the 
kingdom of Christ, the “cosmic Israel,’’ with the world at large. 
Constantine had already used the Church to buttress his declining 
empire, while the Eastern Church continued in such a position 
down to our own day. In the West, the Church preserved civiliza- 
tion, and triumphed over secular power in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. A settled order was thus established, which seemed to promise 
lasting peace. But the untiring world crept into the Church and 
began corrupting its members from within. Thus ‘‘the world had 
escaped from its master, having first debauched that master.’’ The 
result was the break-up of Christendom which put the secular 
powers fully in the saddle again. Protestantism came chiefly under 
state power, while Catholics were glad to be let live and breathe 
with their backs to the wall. In this break-up the variant forms 
of non-Roman Christianity have been unfortunately characterized 
by “‘a too great willingness to be dominated by, the nationalist 
state and by capitalist interests.’’ Anglican Christianity, moreover, 
has reacted against what is a new barrier towards reunion for it, 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of papal infallibility. That is where 
Christendom now stands. What next? 


“But now the world which has escaped the church seems 
itself to be perishing before our eyes. What will the future reveal, 
in the age-long struggle of the Kingdom with the World? And 
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“PREFACE TO RELIGION’ 


how will Christendom prepare to play, as in the past, her part for 
God, now that a secular dominion once more has run its course and 
come on sore disaster?’’ The author tries to answer in his fifth 
lecture entitled ‘‘Now and Tomorrow.” 

This lecture could easily become highly controversial. But 
the author retains his objective attitude with remarkable success, 
which was undoubtedly facilitated by keeping well in mind the 
audience he was addressing. 

There are four great problems facing the Christian religion 
today. Until these problems are nearer to solution than today 
there is ‘‘little likelihood of Christianity receiving much more than 
its present lax and nominal allegiance from modern people, little 
likelihood of religion being taken with any great seriousness 
either by men or by nations.’” The four probems are: “(1) An 
intellectual problem, the relationship of Christian Creed and Mod- 
ern Thought; (2) a devotional problem, the restoration of vitality 
to Christian Worship; (3) a moral problem, the re-establishment 
of the Church’s liberty to bring statecraft and business to the judg- 
ment seat of the Christ; and (4) an ecclesiastical problem, the res- 
toration of unity to that Kingdom of Jesus which is the Church.” 

The attainment of these problems is made more difficult by 
two great assumptions of ‘“‘Modern Thought,”’ namely, ‘‘the con- 
viction that the universe is a self-governing machine and the con- 
viction that man is good and in need not of redemption and of 
grace but merely of sound instruction and a wise social planning.” 
These are incompatible with Christianity. After discussing them, 
the author goes on to analyze the four great problems. In stating 
the sequence “‘from the Cult comes the Creed”’ the author is surely 
mistaking both the logical and the psychological order of Chris- 
tian tradition; he himself implies the reverse order, the basing 
of worship on accepted truths, in other instances, as when he 
says: ‘“The cultus of traditional Christianity, Catholic Christian- 
ity—contained in the initiatory rites, in the Lord’s Supper or 
Mass and in the prayer services centered around the Sacrament of 
the Altar—is real worship.” 

The main hope for the solving of the great problems before 
Christendom the author sees in the growing development of a 
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more objective worship, based on the view that “the worship of 
the old pre-Reformation world is seen to be a thing more sound 
by far than Protestants have been wont to believe it.’’ The result, 
according to him, is nothing less than a liturgical movement con- 
stantly growing in force not only among Catholics but also among 
many Protestant denominations. Therein lies the hope of Christen- 
dom over against the world, which today menaces it in a new 
form but with the same old spirit in the nationalistic juntas of our 
day. These are anti-Christian since ‘‘they demand that all freedom 
of the individual be surrendered to their direction. They promise 
the whole world to their followers at the ancient price, the price of 
the souls, the minds, the personalities, the moral integrities of their 
citizens.”” 

Regarding the fourth problem, the author is least assured: 
the reunion of Christendom by healing of the rift that occurred 
four hundred years ago. It is, he suggests, a future problem of a 
rejuvenated Christianity purified by persecution. 

V. M. 
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THE TEACHING VALUE OF THE MASS (II) 
PRAYER, CHURCH HIsTory, SOCIOLOGY 


INCE the Mass is itself “‘the greatest prayer,’’ it is but 
natural that it can teach us much concerning the prop- 
er method of prayer. Theologians generally distin- 
guish four distinct forms of prayer: (1) prayer of 
adoration, (2) prayer of thanksgiving, (3) prayer 
of reparation, and (4) prayer of petition. For many Christians, 
unfortunately, there exists but one form of prayer, that of petition, 
and for such as these Christianity has to a certain extent degenerat- 
ed into a religion of favors. Familiarity with the prayers of the 
Mass would restore to the spiritual lives of these people the proper 
balance between adoration, thanksgiving, reparation and petition. 


Theology also establishes an order of values in the objects 
prayed for. The supernatural should always precede the natural, 
and the natural should be sought only in so far as they are condu- 
cive to the greater honor and glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. The objects most frequently petitioned in the Mass are of the 
supernatural order. Goods of the natural order are less frequently 
sought and only when in conformity with the will of God. Since 
this hierarchy of values is not infrequently inverted in the prayers 
of lay-people, priests would do well to teach them to model their 
prayers after those of the Mass. 


Again, unselfishness, so desirable in every phase of life, should 
not be foreign to our prayers. There is a striking lesson in spiritual 
magnanimity to be learned from the prayers of the missal. The 
Church excludes no member from her official prayers; all are present 
to her in her divinely altruistic prayers. She glorifies the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the angels and the saints; she seeks the liberation of 
the Church Suffering and the triumph of the Church Militant. The 
unselfishness of the liturgical prayers is further evident from the 
fact that they are never prayed in the singular but always in the 
plural. This unselfishness is a reflection of that all-embracing char- 
ity of the Priest and Victim, a charity which should hardly be 
disregarded in private prayers. 
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When we consider the construction of prayer, the Mass brings 
us yet another lesson. In order that a prayer find a favorable hear- 
ing with God, one of the essential conditions is that it be addressed 
to the Father in the name of Jesus: ‘““Whatsoever you shall ask the 
Father in My name, that will I do’’ (John 14, 13). It is inter- 
esting to note how carefully the Church observes this condition in 
the construction of her prayers. In the great majority of cases, the 
prayers of the missal open with an invocation to the Father and 
close with ‘‘per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.”’ For theo- 
logically sound prayers, certainly no better examples can be found 
than those of the Mass. 

A certain amount of Church history too might be practically 
imparted through the medium of the Mass. For instance, the relics 
in the altar-stones tell of the great sacrifices undergone by the 
Christians throughout the ages. Even the differences in altar-con- 
struction are helpful in bringing home to the faithful simple les- 
sons in Church history. The table-shaped altar teaches of the Last 
Supper and the agape of the early Christians. The tomb-shaped 
altar recalls the centuries of persecution when the Christians fre- 
quently offered the Sacrifice on the tombs of the martyrs in the 
catacombs. The offertory collection also has a most salutary les- 
son to teach. It can be used in an instruction on the charity and 
generosity of the faithful towards the Church. An explanation of 
its origin would take us back to the times when the Christians sold 
their homes and their farms and all their earthly possessions and 
placed the price of them at the feet of the apostles. It would take 
us through that period of the Church’s history when the faithful 
came to the altar at the Offertory to present the bread and wine 
for the Sacrifice and for the sustenance of the clergy and the poor. 
It would tell of the zeal of those Christians who carried on their 
backs the huge stones that went into the walls and the towers and 
the buttresses of the great cathedrals that dominate the cities of 
Europe. Finally, the very division of the Mass into the Mass of 
the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful speaks eloquently 
of the early discipline of the Church, certainly an important and 
instructive feature of her history. 
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TEACHING VALUE OF MASS 


When the question of the promotion of Christian sociology 
is broached no one, surely, can afford to disregard the lessons which 
the Mass teaches us regarding it. What Dom Lefebvre says of the 
liturgy in general may be said of the Mass in particular: “One of 
the fundamental principles of the liturgical apostolate will be pre- 
cisely to bring them (liturgy and sociology) together as closely as 
possible, and those who seek a solution to the social question can- 
not afford to ignore the influence exercised by the liturgy. For the 
liturgy is essentially social prayer. It is the prayer of the Church 
as a society, a prayer which gathers together all men, no matter of 
what country, nation or race, regardless of their birth and condi- 
tion, and independently of the degree of intelligence or culture to 
which they may have attained. Children of the old and also of the 
new Adam, they are all brethren by nature and by grace and all 
look up to one Father when they say: ‘Our Father.’ The petitions 
they make to Him are always in the plural and include everything 
of general necessity; to convince oneself of this it is sufficient to 
open a missal and to read there the prayers said by the priest on 
Good Friday. This prayer is therefore specially favorable to the 
development of the social sense, so necessary to those who would 
fully comprehend the great problems with which modern society 
is faced’’ (Catholic Liturgy, p. 246 f.). 


This universal brotherhood, the realization of which is so 
necessary for a sound solution of present social problems, the Fa- 
thers of the Church found beautifully mirrored in the sacrificial 
matter of the Mass. In the bread and wine offered by the faithful 
they saw reflected the solidarity of the human race offering and be- 
ing offered on the altar of sacrifice. The one host of bread made 
from many grains of wheat and the wine compressed from many 
grapes symbolized for them the oneness of the human race, the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. Like the bread offered in the Mass, men 
are ground by the wheels of faith and baked by the fires of divine 
love into one divinely pleasing host; like the wine they are com- 
pressed by the embrace of Christ and fermented by the action of 
grace into one sacrificial beverage. In the words of Bossuet: ‘“The 
saintly Fathers recognized in the bread a composition of many 
grains of wheat, and in the wine a liquid resulting from the com- 
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pression of many grapes. And they looked upon this composition 
as a figure of all the faithful reduced to one body to offer itself tu 
God in a spirit of unity.” 

One of the greatest problems confronting the present-day 
sociologist is that of international peace. Few perhaps realize the 
value of the Mass in inculcating the true notion of peace and its 
power in furthering international concord. Like threads of gold, 
prayers for peace are woven into the liturgical texture of the Mass. 
In the Canon of the Mass, shortly before the sublime action of the 
Consecration, the priest begs God to “dispose our days in peace.” 
At the conclusion of the Pater noster, he asks the Lord to “‘grant 
peace to our days,” and crossing the chalice with a particle of the 
Host, he solemnly petitions, ““The peace of the Lord be ever with 
you.”” Then turning his eyes on the Victim, whose coming of old 
had been heralded with the song, ‘‘Peace on earth to men of good 
will’”’ (Luke 2 ,14), he prays, ““Lamb of God who takest away 
the sins of the world, grant us peace!’’ With eyes still fixed on the 
Host, he continues his prayer, ‘““O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst 
say to Thy apostles, Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto 
you, look not upon my sins but upon the faith of Thy Church; 
and vouchsafe to grant her that peace and unity which is agreeable 
to Thy will: who livest and reignest God world without end. 
Amen.” 


What is this peace for which we pray in the Mass? It is the 
banishment of war, whether it be the rebellion of the individual 
soul against its Creator, strife between subjects and their rulers, or 
discord among nations. When two units do not act together in 
harmony, they are “at war,’’ in some form or other. If they be 
nations, international warfare is the result. If it be the people of a 
nation who are not in accord with the government, -national peace 
is replaced by internal strife. And when it is an individual who 
lives not according to the law of God, but acts in opposition to 
the divine will, there is rebellion in the household of God. The 
creature has declared war on his God; and this type of warfare is 
commonly known as sin. 

The war of sin reared its ugly head for the first time when 
the cry of Lucifer rang through the heavens, “‘Non serviam.’”’ It 
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has continued ever since. Mankind enlisted on the side of Lucifer 
through the fall of Adam. And although peace was restored be- 
tween God and the human family by the treaty of the Redemption, 
signed in the blood of the Lamb, every day witnesses thousands 
rallying again around Satan’s banner and renewing his defiance of 
God in the old cry, “I will not serve.’’ This constant warfare, 
moreover, is the root and cause of all other wars. Nations as well 
as individuals must move in the grooves of the Ten Command- 
ments, which the finger of God traced not merely in the tables of 
stone but in the heart of man. Then they will necessarily move in 
harmony, and there can be neither strife nor struggle nor discord. 
It is this basic peace, peace between God and the soul, that is plead- 
ed for in every Mass, as the Hostage of sin is lifted up before the 
eyes of the heavenly Father “‘from the rising of the sun even to the 
going down thereof.’’ ‘“We therefore beseech Thee, O Lord, merci- 
fully to accept this oblation . . . and to dispose our days in Thy 
peace’’ (Canon of the Mass). 


* 


Needless to say, these above paragraphs make no pretense at 
being exhaustive. The result, not of intensive research, but of a 
meditative study of the Mass-prayers in preparation for the recep- 
tion of holy orders, they are here proposed merely as suggestions in 
broad outline of a phase of the Mass which has hardly been begun 
to be utilized as it should by teachers. My hope is that the article 
will give rise to more thorough studies on the subject. 


TIMOTHY J. CHAMPOUX 
Springfield, Mass. 











ST. THOMAS MORE PATRON OF CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


the providence of God, ‘‘which reacheth from end 
to end mightily and ordereth all things sweetly,” 
nothing is fortuitous or casual. This is true in all of 
natural creation, but is especially manifested in the 
life of His Church, the mystical body of Christ. The 
vicissitudinous career of the Church is particularly distinguished 
in that for every era she has a peculiar way of demonstrating the 
one and integral truth which she possesses in plenitude. In His in- 
finite wisdom God has designed that His Church’s immutable and 
dogmatic stability is at the same time adaptable and self-adjusting 
to the circumstances and exigencies of every epoch in world his- 
tory. In the life of the Church the Holy Spirit is ever revealing 
and discovering new things and old, and the riches of her doc- 
trine and the abounding abysses of her resources are successively 
evolving “‘unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ.’’ 









In our day, collateral with the liturgical movement, which is 
the Church united in organized contemplation, the sovereign pon- 
tiff has determined to mobilize the militant members of the mys- 
tical body of Christ in a corporate apostolate of sanctification 
through the instrumentality of the Catholic Action program. This 
official organization of the laity is designed to render the Church 
efficient in meeting the circumstances and necessities of the present. 
So much has been written about the theory, principles and noble 
purpose of Catholic Action in all its diverse aspects that to aug- 
ment the literature on the subject from this point of view may 
indeed seem superfluous. However, personal illustrations of the 
real and rich significance of this apostolate are never tbo numerous, 
and it is stimulating and inspiring to review and study the prin- 
ciples embodied in a human personality. 


The recent canonization of Thomas More, illustrious lord 
chancellor of England, has an appropriate place in the evolutionary 
processes of the Church’s life and, more immediately, it has a pro- 
found and important message for the Christian faithful of today. 
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ST. THOMAS MORE 


Thomas More was a preeminent exemplar of Catholic Action. 
His biography reveals the ideal man of character as purposed in the 
Catholic Action movement. The focus of ecclesiastical history re- 
veals our age to be “‘the age of the laity.’’ Today, concomitant with 
the ever more extensive education to the meaning of the doctrine 
of the mystical body, the Church is emphasizing particularly 
through the liturgical movement the “‘general priesthood of the 
faithful.’’ As the liturgical movement and its corollaries stress the 
importance of the laity in the contemplative sphere, so Catholic 
Action emphasizes the position of the laity in the active life and is 
an official institution for the statutory participation by the laity in 
the apostolate of the hierarchy. 


Thomas More was a layman who personified the principles 
and the ideal of Catholic Action in a unique and transcendent 
manner. The vicar of Christ in defining the nature and mission 
of Catholic Action stated that its ‘‘first and greatest end is the pur- 
suit of personal Christian perfection.’’ Personal sanctity is the 
foundation, the primary and essential aim of Catholic Action. 
First, then, Thomas More is a worthy patron and pattern of Cath- 
olic Action because he pursued and attained that practical personal 
sanctity which is Catholic Action’s “‘first and greatest end.’” Thom- 
as More was an “alter Christus.’’ To those who aspire to be Cath- 
olic leaders an insight into More’s personal life should prove a 
tremendous impetus. His attendance at daily Mass, his constant 
spirit of detachment and reparation, his continued life of prayer 
and meditation, his comprehensive charity and indefatigable zeal 
render him an admirable subject for imitation by the modern 
Catholic crusader. More’s life is illustrative of the supremacy of 
the spiritual, the primacy of charity. He possessed a Christly heart, 
superabounding with a vital, intimate, communicative love of 
Christ. Endowed with a luminous intellect he formed it to become 
a Christly mind illuminated by the potent truth of the divine 
Word. This latter achievement was an effectual result particularly 
of the discipline, clarity and elevation of Thomistic metaphysics 
superadded to a primary orientation to the eternal Light. His, too, 
was a Christly soul consecrated in all its energies and faculties to 
the supernatural life ordained to be its eternal and beatific destiny. 
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Finally, More’s was a Christly body, a body which was the in- 
strumentality of a Christly life and the medium of expressive action 
of the Christly soul within sanctified by grace, an exterior ‘‘under- 
neath which,”’ in the words of his French biographer Abbé Bré- 
mond, ‘‘was the soul of a Carthusian.”’ 


Efficacious Catholic Action demands a character like More’s, 
a character exhilarated by the precious blood coursing through the 
veins of the mystical body and transmitted to its organic members 
through sacramental efficacy. Catholic Action postulates a life of 
personal holiness, a life of contemplative charity superabounding 
in charitable action, a life invigorated with the divine vitality 
drawn from the eucharistic heart of Jesus. More’s was a prodigious 
and ecumenical career of Catholic Action because it was established 
on the enduring foundations of experiential dogmatic wisdom. 
More’s creed and culture and code of action were identified in 
source and sustenance and consummation. His was a Christocentric 
life. 


Thomas More’s social life embraced three prominent spheres 
of activity, in all of which he typifies the ideal of Catholic Action. 
These three orders of action are respectively the juridical, the po- 
litical and the literary. More’s legal career, commencing in 1496 
with his matriculation at Lincoln’s Inn, carried him from his ad- 
mission to the Bar in 1501 to the rank of England’s peer of juris- 
prudence and, finally, to the lord high chancellorship of England 
which he resigned the year previous to his execution. The policies 
which characterized and the principles which motivated his legal 
career might well obtain the advertence of modern Catholic lawyers 
and jurists. His zeal for his clients, one of whom was the papacy 
itself, in no way diminished his vision of the primary ethical char- 
acter of his vocation. As a jurist, history testifies that his justice 
was tempered with mercy but, also, that in the exalted position 
of the chancellorship when he was the solitary and supreme tribunal 
he required prompt execution of his just decisions. This latter phase 
of More’s judicial temperament certainly deserves the attention of 
all contemporaneous Catholic attorneys and judges in an age when 
intervention, procrastination and nullification of legal processes 
appears to be the order of the day. More’s exemplary superiority 
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ST. THOMAS MORE 


in this field as in others can be attributed completely and exclusively 
to the fact that it was established on the solid foundation of Chris- 
tian ethics and of a firm belief in the divine law and the divine 
Legislator. 


The second phase of More’s social activity involves his poli- 
tical life. More’s political career found its inception early in his 
life when he was sent on diplomatic missions for the merchants of 
London. His recognized success as a mercantile ambassador entitles 
him to consideration from the viewpoint of the businessman, a 
phase of his life likewise dominated by the Catholic ideal. How- 
ever that may be, his political service, like his legal one, deserves the 
attention of Catholic leaders of today. More’s political ascendancy 
carried him from under-sheriff of London through master of re- 
quests and privy councillor to knighthood, from the under-treasur- 
ership to speaker of the House of Commons, and, finally, to the 
position which accorded with his legal status. That More regarded 
politics as a part of the greater science of ethics and that in his 
mind the temporality must always subserve the spirituality is clear 
from the very fact of his resignation from the Great Seal, a resig- 
nation, indeed, which augured unmistakably his ultimate sentence. 


It has already been pointed out that Thomas More’s dilemna 
was identical with that of every Christian who today confronts the 
monstrosity known as the totalitarian State. But, beyond this truth, 
it is clear that the field of politics is ever fraught with crises and 
spiritual dangers and that More living in the milieu of that des- 
perate epoch which saw the dissolution of Christendom’s unity 
dwelt constantly in perilous circumstances without deviation from 
the precepts of his God. The modern leader of Catholic Action who 
attends to the polity of states or of the commonwealth can see in 
More the personified answer to his perplexing problems. The an- 
swer More holds forth is that the supernatural life transcends and 
must dominate the entire natural sphere. Scholastic wisdom had 
taught More the supereminence of Christian ethics, and the vibrant 
faith with which his heart was pregnant impelled him to regard 
always the primacy of the spiritual and the sovereignty of Christ 
the King. 
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Finally, the third major field which More occupied to a de- 
gree of prominence was that of letters. In the literary field More 
excelled as a controvertialist, dramatist and poet. Though he is 
classified as a humanist, it must be emphasized that More’s was the 
humanism of the Incarnation, even as his humor was tinged al- 
ways even on the gibbet itself with the divine incongruity of 
Bethlehem. He used his legal talents in defense of the papacy, he 
sacrificed his political station and prestige for the papacy, and he 
wielded his mighty and incisive pen, medium of his luminous 
mind, in support of that visibility of Christ. Famous for his 
Utopia, More’s other and more important productions are some- 
times disregarded. His literary championship of the faith, however, 
should not be overlooked, and his example offers a splendid pat- 
tern for current protagonists of Catholic Action in an age when 
the literature of propaganda holds an almost despotic power. His 
apostolate of the pen reflected the surging charity and refracted the 
truth of the Word which filled his Catholic soul. 


The consideration of More’s life under the three foregoing 
major aspects is not meant to minimize other worthwhile phases 
of his personal and social life. Practically every portion of his multi- 
farious activities offer an apt subject for commentary and an ap- 
propriate study for his patronage as a sterling model of Catholic 
Action. Layman that he was, we know that More was a solicitous 
husband and an excellent father. Nothing in his great life gives us 
a better insight into the man than his marvelous and intimate 
friendship with his learned daughter, Margaret Roper. That his 
family life reproduced the atmosphere of the home at Nazareth is 
witnessed by the Christian education which was fundamental to it, 
by the daily prayers recited in common, by the religious reading 
scheduled for the table, and withal by the peace and grder and recip- 
rocal affection and devotion which characterized this truly devout 
family. More’s hospitality to strangers and his charity even to here- 
tics is an example of a humanitarianism surpassing the philanthropy 
of modern life and finding its inspiration in that fraternity of man- 
kind which converges in the doctrine of the mystical body. 


Summarily, Catholic Action is meant to produce other Christs. 
St. Thomas More was another Christ. In an historical period of 
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ST. THOMAS MORE 


transition, in circumstances of chaos and prevalent corruption not 
unlike our own times, More is a standing refutation to a hundred 
modern heresies and false philosophies. His life repudiates the theory 
that the attorney and jurist must necessarily compromise with his 
conscience, that the politician and statesman cannot preserve his 
probity, and that the scholar and litterateur cannot retain his Chris- 
tian intellectual integrity. More falsifies the doctrine of naturalism 
in literature and of pagan culture in life. More’s practical concep- 
tion of the unity of the Church renders him magnificently a mar- 
tyr supreme of the mystical body of Christ. Martyr and confessor, 
his confessorship witnessed to the indissolubility of marriage, his 
martyrdom to the organic unity of the mystical Christ under the 
visible headship of the pope. 


As a confessor his abiding and all pervasive fidelity to Christ 
deserves the attention of Catholic Action leaders as an embodiment 
of perfect living faith. As a martyr his example may seem remote 
and far removed from actuality but his emulators abound today in 
Mexico, in Russia, in China, in Spain and in Germany. Besides the 
sanguinary martyrdom referred to, we might well reflect on that 
other martyrdom of protracted agony which arises from the living 
of inexorable Catholic principles in an anti-Christian world—a 
martyrdom which arises, as Maritain points out, from the fact that 
in our times ‘‘the burden of matter is too oppressive’ and ‘‘the an- 
tinomies of life are too exasperating.” 


More’s life is a majestic exemplification of Catholic Action. 
The Catholic lay leader of today can see in him (who felt un- 
worthy of the sacerdotal state) the sublimity of the “‘general priest- 
hood of the faithful,’’ the sanctity of Christian marriage, the dig- 
nity of Christian parentage, the sacredness of Christian family 
life, the advocate of legal and social justice, of ethical politics and 
statesmanship, the protagonist of the humanism of the incarnate 
Word and an emulator who followed Christ even unto Golgotha’s 
summit. The Catholic emulator of unappreciative England's glory 
will live a life of personal sanctity, and a social career integrated 
by Christly charity resplendent with Christly truth and replete 
with Christly grace. 
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Well may we of today, protagonists of Catholic Action, live 
in the spirit of, and daily repeat that significant eucharistic prayer 
of St. Thomas More: 

“Take from me good Lord this lukewarm fashion, or rather 
key-cold manner of meditation, and this dullness in praying unto 
Thee. And give me warmth, delight and quickness in thinking 
upon Thee; and give me Thy grace to long for Thine holy sacra- 
ments, and specially to rejoice in the presence of Thy very blessed 
body (sweet Savior Christ in the holy Sacrament of the Altar) 
and duly to thank Thee for Thy gracious visitation therewith and 
at that high memorial, with tender compassion, to remember and 
consider Thy most bitter passion. Make us good Lord virtually 
participant of that holy sacrament this day, and every day make 
us all lively members, sweet Savior Christ, of Thine holy mystical 
body, Thy Catholic Church.” 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN 

Somerville, Mass. 


~~~ 


The World War brought home to believers, even 
sometimes to unbelievers, the need of prayer. It brought 
home also, in a new manner, the fact of the Church, and 
of the immense brotherhood of the faithful united in 
work and suffering. ““Not I, but we must pray—we of 
the brotherhood of the faith, must pray together in the 
Chutch’s voice.” The liturgical movement sprang up be- 
cause of this collective need. It offered also a release from 
the subjectivism which had influenced all thought, even 
religious thought, and it was felt as an escape from the 
utilitarianism of the times. Liturgical rather than indi- 
vidual prayer, the Catholic idea of community as op- 
posed to the Protestant idea of the individual: liturgical 
prayer which recognizes man not only as an individual, 
but also as a social being.— A. N. RAYBOULD in Black- 
friars, January, 1936, p. 25. 
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WITH OuR Only once a year can it happen that a single issue of 
READERS  ORATE FRATRES covers such a wide range of liturgi- 
cal seasons with their contrast of spirit and senti- 
ment, as is the case with this number. Lent, Passiontide-Holy 
Week, and Easter follow each other in rapid succession, just as did 
the historic events of Christ’s redemptive life which we commemo- 
rate during these seasons. There is historical, soteriological and li- 
turgical continuity between all these events. Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead was the climax of His earthly life; it is the pledge 
of our own new life and future resurrection; and it will always 
inspire Christians in the celebration of the mysteries. 


On that Sunday morning when the women found the stone 
rolled away from the garden tomb, the followers of Christ passed 
the word to those who had believed Him dead: ‘“We have seen 
Christ!’’ It was the word that St. Paul later preached at Antioch 
in Pisidia: ‘‘God raised Him up from the dead the third day, who 
was seen for many days by them who came up with Him from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, who to this present are His witnesses to the 
people’ (Acts 13, 30-31). The experience of having seen Christ, 
together with the Pentecostal tongues of fire, inflamed the faith and 
hearts of the disciples with apostolic zeal. This same word, “‘I have 
seen Christ,’’ His mystic bride the Church carries in her conscious- 
ness down through the centuries and proclaims it in witness of His 
and her own divinity. She gives testimony of this vision primarily 
in the sacred liturgy when she presents Christ in His mysteries. 
There Christ addresses her with the initial words of the Easter 
Sacrifice: “I arose and am still with thee, alleluia; thou hast laid 
thy hand upon Me, alleluia; thy knowledge is become wonderful, 
alleluia, alleluia.”’ 
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Is there any such continuity of experience between Lent, Pas- 
siontide, and Easter in our own lives, or do the joys of Easter 
break in sharp contrast with our penances during Lent? Does any- 
thing in our celebration of Easter correspond to the apostles’ ex- 
perience of seeing Christ? 


In the practice of mortification we have followed the Church's 
bidding with varying degrees of fervor, corresponding to our per- 
sonal zeal, but we all ought to have learned how to run joyfully 
along the path of God’s commandments and counsels. While we 
have tried to deny in ourselves that inveterate urge of self-seeking, 
we have broadened our religious life to encompass also our fellow- 
man in the spirit of divine charity. Mother Church inspired us in 
the faith-full celebration of the liturgy and we may have noticed 
that she aided us to clear the way to a new social Christian view- 
point in which our horizon has expanded to include not only ‘‘God 
and myself’’ in the secrecy of our hearts, but all men in the brother- 
hood of Christ. Penance with the Church has aided us to locate 
our neighbor and so Lent has somehow improved our eyesight. 
And we know that the normal condition of one’s eyes is symbolic 
of internal health: ““The light of thy body is thy eye. If thy eye be 
single, thy whole body will be lightsome . . . and as a bright lamp, 
shall enlighten thee’’ (Luke 11, 34-36). 


What is the meaning of all this? Nothing else than that Lent 
has brought home to us some essential aspects of Christian living. 
Charity to our fellowman is love of Christ Himself. We have gone 
in search of our neighbor and, as a reward, found Christ. Because 
of our works of mercy we have “‘seen Christ.’’ He it was who ex- 
plained to us the truths of faith in the liturgy of Lent, while we 
went about our way of charity in behalf of the least of our breth- 
ren. Perhaps we did not recognize Him as He walked with us, like 
the disciples of Emmaus, though all the while we felt “‘that our 
heart was burning within us.’’ Now on Easter, however, our eyes 
are opened and we too “‘see Christ’’ at the Breaking of Bread. We 
recognize Him as the one whom we served in our fellowman. It is 
the same Christ who also went to death for us all, leading the way 
to life, who then ascended on high to prepare a place at the right 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


hand of His Father for those who fed the hungry, sheltered the 
homeless, and clothed the naked. 

Let us abide in this spirit of Easter and Lent. Having purged 
ourselves of the old leaven of sinful individualism through mortifi- 
cation, which is a participation in Christ’s death, ‘‘let us (now) 
feast in the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, alleluia!’’ The 
experience of having ‘‘seen Christ’’ ought to make apostles of us 
all, for those who “‘see Christ’’ cannot help but spread the good 
news to the world that He has truly risen and is with us still. 

* 


Not a few of those who earnestly strive to understand and to 
put into practice in their own lives the spirit of the Church's life 
and worship during the succeeding divisions of the liturgical year 
are annually perplexed by the feast of the Annunciation. It seems 
incongruous that this joyful festival, which logically belongs to 
the Christmas cycle, should be celebrated during the Lenten season 
of mortification, the time of immediate preparation for Good Fri- 
day and Easter. Our sense of the fitness of things is jarred. We don’t 
know what to do with the feast. 


But is the feast really so out of place as it might appear at 
first sight? We must remember that liturgy is life, and that conse- 
quently the liturgical year also represents the characteristics of liv- 
ing entities. It has not the mechanical perfections of a machine, 
perfectly planned and then perfectly executed, each of its parts pos- 
sessing an independent perfection of its own. Rather is it the result 
of an organic growth that required centuries and is still continuing 
in our own day. Its constitutive parts are organically related to 
each other, merge into each other to a certain degree, constantly 
refer to each other. Hence it is that at Christmas we not only cele- 
brate the temporal birth of Christ and His appearance to man, but 
also look forward to the final coming of Christ as judge—an event 
which properly belongs to the thought-content of the last Sundays 
after Pentecost. Similarly, the feast of the Annunciation, though 
instituted without any thought of its relation to Lent or Easter but 
solely in order to correspond to the date assigned to the birth of 
Christ, does in reality fit in very well with this particular part of 
the Church year. For at the Annunciation we celebrate the incarna- 
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tion, the “‘becoming flesh’’ of the Second Person of the Trinity in 
the womb of the Virgin, the formal beginning of our redemption. 
By virtue of His assuming flesh Christ was already constituted 
both priest and victim (St. Thomas, Summa, III, 22, 2 c). The 
Annunciation commemorates the beginning of that great sacrifice 
which culminated on Calvary (Hebr. 10, 5 ff.). Annunciation and 
Good Friday belong together intrinsically, and our celebration of 
the former in close proximity to the latter will preserve us from 
slighting the essential identity and unity of Christ’s internal sacri- 
fice throughout His entire life on earth. It should preserve us, more- 
over, from considering our own lives in too compartmental a fash- 
ion. If we are to share in the fulness of the Christ-life, the spirit of 
sacrificial self-oblation to God must not be the affair of this or that 
special occasion, but must pervade and transfigure our entire lives. 
We also must be able to say with Christ every moment of our ex- 
istence: ‘A body Thou hast fitted to me. .. . Behold I come, . . 
that I should do Thy will, O God’ (Hebr. 10, 5, 7). 
° 


“YOU CAN’T GET THE MEN” 


To the suggestion of trying to get more active participation 
among adult members of a parish the same answer is often given 
that was formerly offered in regard to frequent Communion: ““You 
can’t get the men.’’ Sad enough, if true! 

Yet our Holy Name societies with their successful “‘rallies’’ 
in the larger and smaller cities disprove the statement. The adult 
Catholic male does not respond readily to the more sentimental 
kinds of devotions, but who would say that this is because he is 
lacking in Catholic piety? Show him something of the virile spir- 
itual sense of true Catholicity and he will respond as well as any, 
if his heart is really Catholic at all. ‘ 

We are reminded of this by an experience we took part in 
somewhat over a year ago and on which we compared notes recent- 
ly. A triduum in honor of Christ the King was held in the Holy 
Family Church of St. Louis for the men of the parish under the 
auspices of the Holy Name Society. Morning and evening sermons 
dealt with Christ the King, loyalty of the lay apostle to Him, and 
the like, but all of this as centering in the Eucharistic Sacrifice- 
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sacrament. Every morning there was a Missa recitata in which the 
men responded with full voice—they had long been used to it in 
this liturgical parish. The evening devotions consisted of a series 
of liturgical texts and functions compiled and arranged with much 
skill and care by one of the assistants, the Rev. Charles P. Schmitt. 


It began with an English version of the invitatory for the 
feast of Christ the King, ‘‘Christ Jesus, King of Kings! Come let 
us adore Him,”’ together with Psalm 94, all recited in the fashion 
of the breviary and ably responded to by the men in the pews. Two 
stanzas of a hymn to Christ the King followed, some prayers of 
petition for all the needs of life, the Epistle of the day, the Gloria, 
the Gospel, a stanza of ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost,”’ the sermon, and then 
an abbreviated form of Compline, after which came Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, in the Latin hymns of which the men 
also joined. Always did they respond out of the fulness of hearts 
and souls instinct with divine faith and divine charity. 


As a special offering to Christ the King on Sunday, all the 
men signed a pledge card on which they stated the number of times 
they intended to receive Communion during the following twelve- 
month. This was not a pledge binding under any sin, but a willing 
offering of their good intention. The pledge cards were carried in 
procession to the altar at the Offertory of the Sunday Mass, de- 
posited in baskets which the officers held aloft during the offering 
of bread and wine, and then placed at the sides of the altar. Com- 
munion was, of course, received in a body on that day as on the 
other days, and during the procession to the communion rail the 
entire congregation sang the “Come and taste, etc.”’ 


The Sunday morning service ended with a most impressive 
singing of the Latin acclamations, the Laudes Hincmart. Each 
member of the congregation had the Latin text with an English 
translation in his hand. The pastor led in the acclamations, a boys’ 
choir rendered the special choir parts, and the entire congregation 
rendered in turn the parts set aside for them. The air rang with 
the praises that were sung so wholeheartedly because of a true un- 
derstanding of the spiritual meaning of everything that had taken 
place. 
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It should be interesting to glance at a summary of the pledges 
that were offered up: 

Number of cards brought to the altar: 156. 

Number of Communions per month promised: 627, or 7524 
per year. 

Average number of Communions per man: four times a 
month. 

Four pledges of daily Communion by men beyond thirty 
years of age. 

Five pledges of twenty or more per month by men below 
twenty-five years of age. ; 

Seven pledges of ten to fifteen per month by men below 
twenty-five years of age. 

Forty-four pledges of more than two times per month by 
men well divided in age. 

Twenty-six pledges of weekly Communion by men below 
twenty-five years of age. 

Sixty-two pledges of monthly Communion by older married 
men. 

There was no definite check-up made on individuals or 
pledges in the past year, but the number of men at the altar rail 
throughout the year indicates that in general the pledges offered 
to Christ the King had been kept. Individual excuses for failure 
because of temporary sickness also showed that the good will en- 
dured. We heartily endorse the statement made by one of the parish 
curates who tabulated the above figures: “‘I have no idea what the 
average is in other parishes, but all this seems most gratifying 
to me.” 





re) 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


We are glad to report progress in the formation of laymen’s 
breviary chapters. An organization center has been established in 
Brooklyn by the Approved Workmen (in care of Eugene P. Mc- 
Sweeney, 2267 Crescent Street, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y.). In 
answer to requests we wish to announce that there is no charge of 
any kind for enrolling a chapter or an associate member in the 
League. The suggested fee of twenty-five cents is meant only for 
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those who care to procure the set of eight pictures illustrative of the 
different Hours of the breviary. A laymen’s ordinal for the next 
two or three months will be available in mimeograph form in a 
week or so. It may be had postpaid upon the remittance of four 
or five cents in postage stamps. The Day Hours published by Burns 
Oates and Washbourne are offered by the Liturgical Press for 
$2.25 plus postage. 
° 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


One of the most significant of the divine paradoxes which 
Christ pronounced to His disciples is that ‘“‘he who shall lose his 
life for My sake shall find it.’’ St. Luke mentions these words in 
connection with Christ’s foretelling of His own suffering, passion 
and resurrection, and His exhortation to all men to take up their 
cross daily and follow Him. Christ, through His passion and 
death, rendered to God the perfect self-sacrifice. As the grape is 
crushed in the winepress in order that quickening draughts of wine 
may be produced, so Christ “emptied Himself’’ on the cross that 
infinite streams of life-giving grace might henceforth flow to all of 
good will. Calvary was the “‘torcular divinit mysterti—the wine- 
press of the divine mystery.’’ But if we are to partake of that new 
life of divine grace, we also must first lose our earth-bound life by 
taking up our cross and sharing in Christ’s passion; we must allow 
the turnscrew of the cross to crush us in the winepress of suffering. 
The Lent of mortification and death to sin must precede the resur- 
rection to the new life at Easter. These are the ideas which the 
present cover design wishes to convey. The outlines of the wine- 
press, moreover, suggest an altar, for the sacrifice of the altar is the 
representation of the torcular divint mystertt of Calvary, and it is 
in holy Mass that we can best unite ourselves to the sacrifice of 
Christ and consequently share to the greatest degree in the life of 
Christ. 





Oo 





LITURGICAL Ina recent letter to the liturgical review, Ambrosius, 
BRIEFS His Eminence, Cardinal Pacelli, secretary of state to 
His Holiness, personally congratulated the editors on 

the splendid work they are performing for the spiritual renewal of 
the Milanese faithful, and also gave expression to the Sovereign 
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Pontiff’s wholehearted approval of the “noble and providential la- 
bors of the periodical, which aims not only at awakening in the 
people of the archdiocese of Milan an appreciation of their own rite, 
but also at deepening in them the true Christian spirit of fervent 
piety, based on active participation in the holy Mysteries and in 
the public prayer of the Church, its living and efficacious source.” 


The first issue of Liturgy and Sociology (February) has more 
than fulfilled the hopes of all who were acquainted with its excel- 
lent little predecessor, the “‘CPC,’’ and who had therefore looked 
forward to a lively, timely, and thoughtful periodical, one domi- 
nated by the Pauline itmportune-opportune zeal for renewing all 
things in Christ. The foreword states: “It (Liturgy and Sociology) 
is an attempt to make Campion (Propaganda Committee) work 
more definite in character, to make Campion ideals and their basis 
more evident, and to make manifest the fundamental unity of lit- 
urgy and sociology.’’ The issue contains ‘‘A Program for 1936,” 
an article on the relation of liturgy and sociology, one on ‘‘Prime, 
the Morning Prayer of the Church,” a short exposition of the 
aims of the Campion organization, of a breviary league for the 
laity, and of ‘““The Eastern Churches Guild,’ news notes, reviews 
of magazine articles and books, and directions for missal users. An 
interesting news item is the announcement of the second Liturgical 
Day, scheduled for the first Sunday of Lent. ‘“We intend to special- 
ize on the Missa recitata this time. Mass XVII will be sung by the 
Campions and four cantors will sing the Proper parts. There will 
be four conferences.”’ Liturgy and Sociology is edited and published 
monthly at 269 Avenue A., New York City. Its cost is one dollar 
per year. ORATE FRATRES heartily welcomes this new evidence of 
the growth of the liturgical movement in America, and especially 
the application of liturgy to everyday life which the magazine rep- 
resents. Floreat, crescat! 


The St. Louis Catholic Organists’ Guild issues a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin entitled Guild Notes, which retords the progress 
of liturgical music in the various parishes of the archdiocese, and 
serves as a medium of information and mutual encouragement for 
members of the Guild. The February number is of more than usual 
interest, since it contains the address of the Most Rev. John J. 
Glennon, archbishop of St. Louis, on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Guild’s establishment. We are grateful to 
Guild Notes for permission to quote: “I think that Church music 
and worldly music should be divorced and kept apart forever. We 
are beginning to realize more and more that we are a holy family, 
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and that we belong to the mystical body of Christ, and that we 
have the music of eternity; we cannot allow the shouts from the 
streets to enter. . . . Those who dedicate their lives to the music 
of the world—to the opera, grand or less grand—these are the 
last you are going to convert. . . . Whom are you to convert? 
Those that grow ‘in wisdom, age and grace.’ Commence with the 
children. . . . Have them as children of God chant His praises, have 
them sing to Him, because the child’s voice is the most honest we 
have, even though it may not be cultivated; for the child sings be- 
cause song is in his heart. A child that sings to God will never go 
wrong. Train the boys and girls in schools, and particularly in 
preparatory schools. . Congregational singing is possible and 
should be attempted. It has succeeded with a congregation of chil- 
dren. These children trained to sing in their youth should be able 
to take part in congregational singing when they grow up. 
But there must be a leader. A great many parish priests and assist- 
ant priests do not turn out to be great leaders; they are too bash- 
ful. There ought to be a priest or layman to lead the congregation. 
. I am dedicated to the principle of Church music modeled on 
the Gregorian chant. You are doing a glorious work in promoting 
it, and through your efforts the praises of God will ring from 
church to church, and that will be one evidence that the Spirit of 
God is with you, and in your lives, and in your hearts.”’ 


The February number of ORATE FRATRES reported on the 
liturgical aspects of the 1936 program of the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation. The program has been converted into action 
by the Chicago branch of the Federation, which, under the patron- 
age of the Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, is sponsoring a course of 
three Lenten lectures on the liturgy by nationally known authori- 
ties. ‘“The Liturgy in Catholic Life,’’ the first address, was de- 
livered on March 2 by Rev. Michael Chapman, former editor of 
The Acolyte, and the genial creator of ‘‘Peregrinus Gasolinus.”’ 
Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., author of Christian Life and Worship, 
and our esteemed associate editor, will speak on ‘““The Liturgy of 
the Mass’’ on March 16. Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., editor of 
ORATE FRATRES, will give the last address, on ““The Liturgy of 
Holy Week’’ in its spiritual relationships to our life today, March 
30. Musical preludes to the lectures will be furnished by the Cathe- 
dral and Paulist choirs. 


The liturgical interests and activities of the seminarians study- 
ing at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind., are indicated by 
several news items which appeared in The Grail of February: 
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“Since the beginning of Advent the seminarians in the Major Semi- 
nary, under the direction of Father Cyril, have been getting out for 
each Sunday a liturgical bulletin with meditation on the Sunday 
liturgy. This year the seminarians sing Compline according to the 
Roman breviary each Sunday evening and on Sunday mornings 
they have a Missa recitata. The students of the Minor Seminary 
have formed a number of liturgical study clubs. On December 15 
the seminarians presented to a full house the ‘Mysteries of the 
Mass,’ a medieval mystery play by Calderon. The play was an 
inspiration to all present. It is to be given again twice in the early 
part of 1936.” 


La Revue Liturgique et Musicale in its issue of November- 
December, 1935, mentions the efforts of the ““Apostolic Oblates of 
St. Benedict’’ to contribute to the liturgical restoration in France. 
The Oblates are a flourishing organization of women, founded by 
the eminent writer, Dom Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. They recently 
established a house in Paris and now offer courses in liturgy, sacred 
art, ecclesiastical Latin and sacred Scripture. The members recite 
the office in common on their days of reunion, unite in the dialog 
Mass, and devote themselves to the liturgical formation of the 
jeunesse féminine. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the archbishops and bish- 
ops of the province of Liguria, gathered at Genoa for their annual 
conference under the presidency of Cardinal Minoretti, are several 
that touch upon matters liturgical and which have far more than 
merely local interest. The assembled hierarchy publicly approved 
of the Missa recitata, which, they declared, is a source of edifica- 
tion if well performed. If confusion result from the practice, how- 
ever, the dialog Mass should not be permitted. They furthermore 
explicitly condemned the custom of promising the faithful a part 
in thousands of Masses as an inducement for their contributing a 
small sum of money to a particular charitable cause. ‘“This practice 
is liable to lead the simple faithful into erroneous views, and smacks 
of speculation on the infinite value of the Sacrifice.”’ Finally, the 
multiplication in churches of statues and paintings with attached 
offering-boxes is condemned in the most emphatic manner. 


Japanese Catholics have been given the opportunity of pray- 
ing the Mass with the priest through the recent translation of the 
missal into Japanese by the Rev. Titus Ziegler, O.F.M. The Komyo 
Press of the German Franciscans deserves the credit of having un- 
dertaken the missal’s publication. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SODALISTS’ LITURGICAL ACTIVITIES 


To the Editor:—At Mundelein College for Women in Chicago, the litur- 
gical committee of the Sodality last year presented a program which may 
prove of interest to other sodalities or study clubs seeking a suitable as 
well as instructive Lenten program. 

Presenting a “Symposium on the Ceremonies of Holy Week,” seven 
sodalists described the distinctive ritual that characterizes Palm Sunday, 
Tenebrae, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday, and Easter 
Sunday. An added note of interest in the symposium was the singing by 
members of the college glee club of the Latin antiphon, Pueri Hebraeorum, 
and the sequence, Victimae Paschali, in Gregorian chant. 

The cover design of the program itself was suggested by that of the 
February, 1934, number of Ornate Fratres, in which the motif was a 
crux gemmata with the inscription: “Im Cruce Salus Vita Resurrectio.” 
An explanation of this cover design with its symbolism followed on the 
last page of the program. 

A most appreciative audience received the symposium, and comment- 
ed extensively upon its value and timeliness. In fact, the project was such 
a success, and contributed so much to our Lenten program, that we felt 
the “urge” to pass the suggestion on to other groups desirous of presenting 
a worthwhile program for Lent. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLOTTE WILCOx 
Student Press Representative 
Chicago, Ill. 
oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CATHOLIC SUNDAY MISSAL. Being a Translation of the Missale 
Romanum Arranged for Sunday and Festival Use. By Rev. Charles J. Cal- 
lan, O.P., and Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Bar- 
clay Street, New York, N. Y. 1935. Pp. 468. Black cloth, white edges, 
$1.00; black imitation leather, gold edges, $2.00. 

The Catholic Missal (for daily use) which Fathers Callan and Mc- 
Hugh edited and which Kenedy & Sons published in 1934 (cf. OraTE 
Fratres, IX, p. 138 f.) met with such success that the editors decided 
on putting out a Sunday and feast day edition. The Catholic Sunday Mis- 
sal deserves the same favorable reception that was accorded the daily mis- 
sal. Since it is meant for the great majority of Catholics, whose attendance 
at the holy Sacrifice is limited to days of obligation, and who could only 
with difficulty be given systematic instructions in the use of a missal, 
every effort was made to make this Sunday missal as simple and easy to 
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use as possible. Page references to the Ordinary of the Mass are given after 
the respective prayers of the Proper, and all double references have been 
done away with. A novel method of facilitating the correct use of the 
problematic twenty-fourth to twenty-eighth Sundays after Pentecost is 
especially to be commended. Another innovation is the introduction of the 
“Table of Movable Feasts” immediately before the Proper of the Time. 
Of questionable convenience, however, is the arrangement of the “Pray- 
ers Added to Those of the Day” (pp. 102-107). The type is large and 
clear, and restful to the eyes. A rather full exposition of the general struc- 
ture of Mass constitutes a valuable introduction to the missal, although an 
historian of the liturgy could take exception to one or the other explana- 
tions offered. 

It is to be regretted that the editors again placed the prayers for the 
Communion of the faithful in a separate section, after the Ordinary of 
the Mass, thereby perpetuating the all too prevalent misunderstanding 
concerning the relation of holy Communion to the Mass. In view of the 
general excellence of this Sunday missal, its convenient arrangement and 
its unusually good rendering of the Latin into idiomatic English, it is 
furthermore to be regretted that it could not have been published at a 
lower price. There are several other Sunday missals on the market which 
sell for considerably less, and contain considerably more, not only in the 
way of a greater number of Mass-formularies for the sanctoral cycle, but 
also by the inclusion of prayers for various occasions, confession, morn- 
ing and evening prayers, Vespers, Compline, Benediction, etc. The Sun- 
day Missal is exclusively a Mass-book. 

G. L. D. 





THE CHURCH AND THE CATHOLIC and THE SPIRIT OF THE LIT- 
URGY. By Romano Guardini. Sheed &% Ward, Inc., 35 East Twentieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 1935. Pp. 211. Cloth, $2.00. 

This book is not too easy reading. It is also more difficult to review 
than to read, but its wealth of profound thought, so characteristic of its 
author, and its timeliness will well repay not only one reading but several. 
It consists really of two small books, of which the second is the English 
translation of the opening volume of the famous Eccclesia Orans series of 
Maria Laach Abbey in Germany. 


The very first words of the book illustrate the wide sweep of the au- 
thor’s vision: “A religious process of incalculable importance has begun— 
the Church is coming to life in the souls of men.” Explanation follows at 
once: “This must be correctly understood. The Church has, of course, 
been continuously alive in herself, and at all times of decisive importance 
for her members. They have accepted her teaching, obeyed her commands; 
her invincible vitality has been their strong support and the ground of 
their trust. But, with the development of individualism since the end of 
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the Middle Ages, the Church has been thought of as a means to true re- 
ligious life—as it were a God-designed framework or vessel in which that 
life is contained—a viaduct of life but not as life itself. It has, in other 
words, been thought of as a thing exterior from which men might receive 
life, not a thing into which men must be incorporated that they may live 
with its life.” 

The entire first treatise is devoted to a deeper development and un- 
derstanding of this striking phenomenon of our day. The reawakening in 
men which helps to regain for the Church “that cosmic spaciousness 
which was hers in the early centuries and the Middle Ages”; the concept 
of the Church as the mystical body of Christ; the vitalizing of theology 
in our spiritual life; the liberation of many of the faithful from the ef- 
fects of both subjectivism and rationalism; the life of the member and of 
the Church as something mutual, as a reciprocal between individual and 
fellowship; the true relation between individual and community over 
against the tension in the modern world on this point; the Church and 
the failing human elements in her membership; the freedom of the truth 
over against the enslavement to external environment or inner intellec- 
tualism; the supranational character of the Church; the new sense of com- 
munity drawn out of the living liturgy; the solidarity of the communion 
of saints; the genuine Christian apologetic which consists in supporting 
proofs by a life that inspires confidence and that strengthens all argu- 
mentative proof “by a living proof of power”—such is the procession of 
inspiring ideas that carry through the entire treatise. There is no element 
that one can single out above the rest; it is all too precious in its entirety. 

The second part, entitled The Spirit of the Liturgy, has long been 
known to many apostles of the liturgical movement. It was one of the 
original sources of inspiration for many of the sponsors of the movement 
in this country long before its appearance in English garb. OraTe Fra- 
TRES rejoices in particular at its publication in conjunction with the other 
treatise, since that eliminates the separate edition under a title that had 
long ago been used and copyrighted for a pamphlet of the Popular Li- 
turgical Library. 

Successive chapters deal with the liturgy’s prayer, fellowship, style, 
symbolism, play spirit, and seriousness, while a final one deals with “The 
Primacy of the Logos over the Ethos.” Here, too, the development is philo- 
sophical, that is, it reflects a thinking mind, and is nowhere superficial. 
In contrasting it with the first treatise, the reviewer has the impression 
that the inspirational atmosphere is not so pronounced here. But he remem- 
bers the enthusiasm with which he pored over the original and reread it, 
so that the difference in impression, which may also reflect the mind of 
the author himself, is perhaps a difference due to the developments of time, 
due precisely to the intensification of Catholic life that is mentioned at 
the beginning of the entire book. It is possible in this light that one or 
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the other statement is to be understood, such as the following: “We can- 
not directly translate into action that which the liturgy offers us.” Per- 
haps the hitch dies in the word directly; for the entire first part, abstract 
though it be, is an eloquent example of how that which the liturgy offers 
should be translated into action. 

This double book is a valuable addition to English volumes on the 
liturgical mind of the Church. It deserves the widest sale as well as re- 
current reading and study. The work of translation, which must have 


bristled with difficulties, is very well done. 
V. M. 





LEARNING MY RELIGION. By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A.., 
and Sister Mary Imelda, A.B. Benziger Bros., 26-28 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 1935. Primer. 62 pp. Paper, twelve cents; net price to 
schools, nine cents. Book One. 114 pp. Cloth, fifty-six cents; net price 
to schools, forty-six cents. Guide Book for Primer, Books One and Two. 
58 pp. Paper. 

The content of the Primer and Book One of Learning My Religion 
is based on lessons one to nine, twenty-four, and thirty-two of the Balti- 
more Catechism, No. 1. In the organization and presentation of material, 
the authors have deviated widely from the Baltimore text, their objective 
being “‘to achieve through the inductive method of teaching and learning 
an intelligent absorption of Catholic doctrine enabling the pupil to memo- 
rize easily and accurately the essential Baltimore Catechism definitions 
with the proper understanding of their content.” 

The achievement of the objective should, in the main, be advanced 
by the marked simplicity and brevity of expression in the texts, although 
some explanations, e. g., that of sanctifying grace, suffer therefrom. The 
“recall” lessons, calculated to insure the mastery of fundamental truths, 
are unfortunately so placed as to interfere greatly with the continuity of 
development. One wonders also whether increased challenge of the child’s 
interest might not better secure retention of the truths than does the 
frequent verbatim repetition of statement. 

Whether the objective itself is adequate is another question. It seems 
not to be. For the end of our religion teaching is not merely the memo- 
rization of the Baltimore Catechism definitions, even “with the proper 
understanding of their content, but, as our Holy Father has told us, “the 
formation of Christ Himself in souls regenerated by baptism.” 


S. J. M. 





HOW TO BUILD A CHURCH. By Benedict Williamson. B. Herder Book Co., 
15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1934. Pp. 140. Cloth, $3.25. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book undertakes to tell all interested 
in church building “What to do and what to avoid.” The author speaks 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


from a lifetime of experience and observation, and not least of contact 
with the new and promising church architecture blossoming forth in re- 
vitalized Italy. The entire treatment is practical; but this statement must 
not be taken as disparagement. All true art must be practical, and the very 
definite practicality of this book is that of the artist and cultured man. 
The short chapters treat of all the various parts of a church building, and 
always contain instructive suggestions. Where possible the classic treatise 
of St. Charles Borromeo is quoted, the English translation of which is 
long out of print and hard to obtain. As an illustration of the book’s 
practicality, a single paragraph may be quoted (regarding altar lighting) : 
“No electric lights should for any reason whatever be allowed on the 
altar, especially concealed lights to show up some inferior painting best 
hidden from view, for such efforts suggest the theatre rather than the 
Church. Now the altar needs light in order that the priest may be able 
to read the missal. Two lights on either side, at least nine to ten feet above 
the altar table, will give direct light from above upon the book and cast 
no shadows.” How true, and how much more sensible also for the congre- 
gation who will! not have to look at glaring bulbs on the altar. The book 
is full of such simple wisdom. And it is evidently written by a man who 
is not afraid to think for himself. There are thirty-eight original illustra- 
tions and sixteen plates (mostly original), all of which are more than 
merely interesting. The printers have done an excellent piece of work, 
evidently in full sympathy with the simplicity and taste of the author 
himself. 
V. M. 





The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
A short description is given of those works of which more detailed reviews 
in a later issue are not being contemplated. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: The Heart of the King. By the Rev. Silvano Matulich, O.F.M. 
1935. xiv-133 pp. Cloth, $1.35. 


THE Re ey EDUCATION PRESS, 1326 Quincy Street, Washington, 
C.: The Liber Usualis. With Introduction and Rubrics in English. 
Edited by the Benedictines of Solesmes. 1934. Pp. 1972. Cloth, $2.25. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Foun- 
dations of Morality. By the Rev. Ludwig Ruland, D.D. Adapted into Eng- 
lish by the Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. Edited by the Rev. Newton Thomp- 
son, $.T.D. 1936. x-386 pp. Cloth, $3.00 net. God: His Existence and 
His Nature. By the Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated from the 
Fifth French Edition by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B. Vol. II. 1936. vi-576 
pp. Cloth, $4.00 net. Handbuch der katholischen Aktion. By the Rev. 
Josef Will. 1934. x-137 pp. Cloth, $1.15 net. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y.: Jn Quest of 
ee By Dom Willibrord Verkade, O.S.B. 1935. x-292 pp. Cloth, 
2.00. 
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LES EDITIONS DE LA VIGNE, 1, Rue Sainte-Claire, Bruges, Belgium: Le 
Breviaire aux Mains des Laics. By the Abbé Rodolphe Hoornaert. 1934. 
Pp. 183. Paper. 

M. A. MAGNANI & SON LTD., 6 Maiden Lane, Strand. W. C. 2, London, 
England: The Liturgy and Its Meaning. By the Rev. W. Gordon. 1934. 
viii-127 pp. Cloth, 2/6. 

REV. PETER F. SFEIR, 1555 East Congress Street, Detroit, Mich.: The 
Syrian Maronite Mass in English. Illustrated. Pamphlet. 1935. Pp. 52. 
Price, twenty cents. 

FERDINAND SCHOENINGH-VERLAG, Paderborn, Germany: Heiliges Reich. 
Die deutschen Heiligen in Geschichte, Legende, Liturgie, Kunst: Geistliche 
Mutterschaft. Die heiligen ——— Aebtissinen. By Dom Theodor Bogler, 
O.S.B. 1935. Pp. 124. Paper, RM. 1.80. Geistliche Vaterschaft. Die hei- 
ligen deutschen Aebte. By Dein Sushenne Hilpisch, O.S.B. 1935. Pp. 135. 
Paper, RM. 1.80. Im Hirtenamt Christi. Heilige Bischofe und Kanzler des 
deutschen Mittelalters. By Dom Urbanus Bomm, O.S.B. 1935. Pp. 125. 
Paper, RM. 1.80. Rittertum und Frauenehre. By Dom Emmanuel von 
Severus and Theodor Bogler, O.S.B. 1935. Pp. 168. Paper, RM. 1.80. 

ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, 389 Main Street, Paterson, N. J.: Manual 
of Christian Archeology. By Orazio Marucchi. Fourth Italian Edition. Re- 
vised by Giulio Belvederi. Translated and Adapted by Hubert Vecchierello. 
O.F.M., Ph.D. 1935. xiv-448 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 

VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria: 
Das Leben Jesu. By P. Pius Parsch. Vol. II. 1935. Pp. 168. Paper, $ 
1.20; RM. .70. 

WESTERN CATHOLIC CO., 112-114 North Seventh Street, Quincy, IIl.: 
In Union With Christ and the Church. Program of Instructions for Parish 
Sermons for the Year 1935-1936. By the Most Rev. James A. Griffin, 
Bishop of Springfield, Ill. Pamphlet. 16 pp. 

A. E. GROSSE, 15, Place Simon Stevin, Bruges, Belgium: Liturgical Vestments. 
1935. Pamphlet. 26 pp. 

This catalogue, published by one of the outstanding vestment and 
embroidery firms in Belgium, is an interesting little treatise on some of 
the historical, esthetical and rubrical data regarding sacred vestments. 
Excellent illustrations increase the booklet’s usefulness. 
INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 407 Bergen Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Artificial Birth Control. By the Most Rev. Robert E. 

Lucey, D.D., Bishop of Amarillo, Tex. 1935. Pamphlet. Single copy, 

ten cents. 

A clear-cut and fearless exposition of the Catholic viewpoint in re- 
gard to the use and abuse of the matrimonial state. Excerpts from Pope 
Pius XI’s encyclical “On Christian Marriage” are given in an appendix. 
THE ROMANCE OF CHARITY. By the Rev. Augustine Studeny, O.S.B. 

1935. Pamphlet. (Procurable from the International Catholic Truth So- 

ciety, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


The booklet is a brief history of the Little Sisters of the Poor and 
an account of the unselfish and heroic work they are performing for 
Christ’s favorites—the indigent. It makes inspiring reading, this portrayal 
of the life of apostles of charity in a self-seeking and money-mad world. 
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CHALLENGING EDITORIALS 
PERTINENT NEWS COMMENTS 
INFORMATIVE SPECIAL ARTICLES 
SEVEN DAYS’ NEWS SURVEY 
BOOK AND DRAMATIC REVIEWS 


These are regular features in The Commonweal 
every week. Most Reverend Hugh Boyle, D. D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, says the following of The 
Commonweal: 


“The Commonweal has edified, informed and stimu- 
lated the Catholic mind of the country. It has won 
a hearing in quarters in which no Catholic voice was 
heard willingly until it came. It has spoken of 
Catholic things to people who live in another world 
and in a tone that does not startle them, and in a 
language to which they listen without distress.” 


The enclosed coupon enables you to secure the next 
15 issues of The Commonweal for only $1.00. Ac- 
cept this trial offer today. 


Special One Dollar Offer 
THE COMMONWEAL 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send the next fifteen issues of 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


A New Large Type Missal in English for Daily Use. 
By ©. J. Callan, 0. P., and J. A. McHugh, O. P. 
The arrangement is simpler," ‘The Ordinary 9 ta Le ielin and: Mnglish Ati 


used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn , ay ae the Biecsts yo 4 
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the people’s Communion have removed to separate sections. us the 
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new Mass. 
Masses a. tem umbered . A special cord mater 8 Soan the book open at 
the Ordinary. Besides there are four ribbon mark - 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. ane inches. 


Plain Edition—Black cloth ‘a * GI ceccccasccscccsceccccccocccovcessesd $1.50 
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Send for descriptive circular and sample pages. 


The Catholic Sunday Missal 
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Di t te Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


The Roman Missal My Missal 
Complete English and Latin text ef the Fer Sundays and Principal Feasta. 
Mass fer every day in the year. Explanatory Preface and Notes — 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Appendix of Devotional Prayers. 
Clear type, 1,476 pages, 4x6 inches, By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
jae © LARGE TYPE EDITION: 


STUDENTS EDITION—Special thin 3 inches, 
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Artistically produced, fully explained 





THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
By Dom Gasper Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music 
From $2.75 to $8.50 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprium 20c additional 





THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA 
With new style calendar to use without previous instruction 
From $2.00 to $4.50. 





THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL 
From $1.00 to $4.00 


THE LITTLE MISSAL, $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK, 60¢ 
In vestpocket form to cerry im pocket or purse 





HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1936 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches 
Sizes 334x614 inches. 88 pages. Strong black covers. 
24c per copy 
Single copy sent to any address for 30c in stamps 


A complete liturgical calendar for the year 1936 of every part of 
each Daily Mass 
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